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mon sense, a trait, which though it was never set down in 
any chart of phrenology, may very justly be called a faculty, 
and one too which makes a very striking difference among 
people as the world goes. In consequence of being thus 
constituted, Mark, when he found himself in love with, and 
engaged to a very pretty girl, began to reflect with more 
than ordinary seriousness on his habits, ways, and manners 
of life. He also took an accurate survey of his business, 
formed an average estimate of his future income on the 
soberest probabilities, and determined to live a little even 
within that. He also provided himself with a small account 
book, with which he intended to live in habits of very close 
acquaintance, and in this book he designed to note down all 
the savings consequent upon the retrenchment of certain 
little extras, before alluded to, in which he had been in the 
habit of preity freely indulging himself. 

Upon the present occasion, it had cost him something of 
an effort to say “no,” for Mark was one of your easy “clever 
fellows,” to whom the enunciation of this little syllable causes 
as much trouble as all the gutturals of the German. How- 
ever, when he came within sight of his parlor windows 
through which a bright fire was shining — when he entered 
and found the clean glowing hearth, the easy chair drawn 
up in front, and a pair of embroidered slippers waiting for 
him quite at their leisure, and above all, when he read the 
quick glance of welcome in a pair of very bright eyes, Mark 
forgot all about Ben Sanford, and all bachelor friends and 
allurements whatsoever, and thought himself the happiest 
fellow on earth. 

The evening passed off rapidly by the help of music, read- 
ing, and the little small talk.of which newly married people 
generally find-a supply, and-thé next morning saw Mark at 
early business hours with as steady a hand and as cool a 
head as if there had been no such thing as bachelor frolics 
in existence. 

Late in the forenoon, Ben Sanford lounged in to ogle a 
few of the ladies, and above all, to rally Mark on losing the 
glorious fan of the evening before. 

“Upon my word, Mark,” he began, “ we must have you 
put up for Selectman, you are becoming so extremely ancient 
and venerable in your ways — however, you are to be ex- 
cused,” he added, “circumstances considered — female in- 
fluence ! — ah ! — well! — it’s a fine affair this marriage !” 

“ Better try it, Mr. Sanford,” said a bright saucy girl, who, 
with her laughing companions, was standing by while Ben 
was speaking. 

“Ah, madam! the wherewithal!” said Ben, rolling up 
his eyes with a tragic expression. ‘If some clever old fel- 
low would be so obliging as to die now, and leave me a few 
thousands — then, ladies! you should see!” 

“But speaking of money,” said Mark, when he saw the 
ladies busy over some laces he had just thrown on to the 
counter —‘ what did your ‘ glorious fun’ cost you?” 

“ Pooh !—nothing !—only a ten dollar bill —nothing in 
my purse, you know?” 

“Nothing in your purse ?—not an uncommon incident 
after these occasions,” said Mark, laughing. 

“ Oh, hang it all!’’ said Ben —“ too true! —I can get no 
remedy for this consumption of the purse, as old Falstaff 
says; however, the world owes me a living, and so good 
morning?” 

Ben Sanford was just one of that class of young men of 
whom common report goes, that they can do any thing they 
please, and who consider this point as so well established, 
that they do not think it necessary to illustrate it by doing 
any thing at all. He was a lawyer of talents, and would 
have had an extensive run of business, had he not been one 
of the class of people never to be found when wanted. His 
law books and law office saw far less of him than certain 
fashionable places of resort, where his handsome person and 
various social accomplishments, always secured to him a 
welcome reception. Ben had some little property left him 


by his father, jast enough, as he used laughingly to quote, 
“to keep him in gloves and cologne water,” and for the rest, 
he seemed vastly contented with-his old maxim, “the world 
owes me a living,” forgetting that the world can sometimes 
prove as poor @ paymaster as the most fashionable young 
gentleman going. 

But to return to Mark. When he had settled his accounts 
at night, he “took from a pigeon-hole in his desk, the little 
book aforenamed, and entered as follows: “To one real 
wake up, $10,” which being done, he locked his desk, aud 
returned oncé more to Mrs. Meriden. 

Days flew on, and the shop of Mark became increasingly 
popular, and still from time to time he was assailed by the 
kind of temptation we have described. Now it was, “ Mark, 
my dear fellow, do join us in a trip to G—’s ;”” — and now, 
“Come, my old boy, let us have a spree at F—’s; ” — now 
it was the club, now the oyster supper — but still Mark was 
invincible, and still as one or another gaily recounted the 
history of the scene, he silently committed the account of the 
expense to his little book. Yet was not Mark cynical or 
unsocial. His refusals, though so firm, were invariably good 
natured, and though he could not be drawn abroad, yet he was 
unquestionably open-handed and free in his own home. No 
house had so warm a welcome —-no dinner table could be 
more bountiful or more freely open for the behoof of all gen- 
tlemen of the dining-out-order— no tea-table presented more 
anexceptionable toast, and no evening lounge was more easy, 
home-like, and cheerful, than on the warm sofas in the snug 
parlors of Mark Meriden. They also gave evening parties, 
where all was brilliant, tasteful, and well ordered ; and, in 
fine, notwithstanding his short comings, Mark was set down 
as a fine . fellow after all. 

At the esd of the year, Mark cast up the account in his 
little book, and was mightily astonished at it, for with all 
his ideas of the power of numbers, he had. no idea that the 
twos, and fives, and tens, and ones, which on greater or 
simaller occasions had found their way into his columns, 
would mount up to a sum so considerable. Mark looked 
about him—the world was going well—his business ma- 
chinery moving in exact touch and time — his house — where 
was there a prettier one ? — where a place more replete with 
every home-drawing comfort? Had he lost any thing in 
pleasure the year past? Mark thought not, and therefore as 
he walked homeward, he stepped into a bookseller’s and or- 
dered some books of superb engravings for Mrs. Meriden, 
and spoke to a gardener to send some elegant flowering ex- 
otics for which he had heard her express an admiration some 
evenings before. 

That same evening came in Ben Sanford, as he expressed 
t, “in the very depths of indigo,” for young gentlemen whose 
worldly matters go on wrong end foremost, wil! sometimes 
be found in this condition, however exuberant may be their 
stock of animal spirits. 

“ Pray, Ben, what is the matter?” said Mark, kindly, as 
the latter stretched himself at Jength, in an arm-chair, groan- 
ing audibly. 

“Oh, a dilious attack — Mark! —shoumaters’ bills ! — 
tailors’ bills — boarding house bills!—all sent in for new 
year’s presents ! — hang ’em all!” 

Mark was silent for a few moments, and Ben continued, 
“‘Confound it, Mark! what's the sense of living, if a fel- 
low is to be so cursedly poor! Here you, Mark, born in 
the same town with me, and younger than I by some two 
years — you have a house, as snug, as cosy, and comfortable 
as man need ask —a wife like an angel — peace and plenty 
by the bushel, and all comes of having a good run of luck in 
the money line’’—and Ben kicked his slippers against the 
andiron most energetically. 

“ What has become of Emily P——-?” asked Mark, after 
a pause. 

«Poor soul!” said Ben, “there she is yet, with all sweet- 
ness and patience, waiting till such a luckless scapegrace as 
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“Come, Mark Meriden! don’t settle down into an old 
grandfather before your time ; a pretty wife’s a pretty thing, 
Mark, and a pretty house is a pretty thing ; —but hang it! 
one must have a little of life.” 

Mark Meriden stood at his desk, giving a last look at 
his books, while Ben Sanford —the roguish —the merry — 
the song-singing — the Ben of all Bens, was thus urging on 
him the claims of a projected frolic that evening. Now Ben 
was precisely the messenger for such an embassy ; there 
was fun in the twinkle of his blue eye, and a world of wag- 
gery in the turn of his head, and in a pair of broad roguish 
dimples that went merrily dodging in and out of his cheeks 
every time he spoke, and he had laid hold of Mark’s arm to 
drag himaway. But Mark shook off his hand, and finished 
summing up acolumn of figures—put the blotting paper 
into the book, and the book into the place, wiped his pen — 
all with an air of great thoughtfulness — and, at last, turning 
to Ben, said —“ I think I won’t go this time.” 

“Now why not?” said Ben, eagerly. 

« Because — because,” said Mark, smiling; “ because I 
have an odd fancy that I should like Mrs. Meriden’s compa- 
ny better this evening.” 

“ Hang Mrs. Meriden — beg pardon, Mark — hang myself 
for saying so — but one don’t like to see a fine fellow buried 
alive !— come, take a real wake up with us.” 

“Thank you, Ben, but I hav‘n’t been asleep and don’t 
need it. So I’ll go home and see my wife” —and thereat 
Mark turned a resolute footstep homeward, as a well-trained 
hasband ought. 

«“ Now,” says one of our readers, “who was Mark Meri- 
den?” You would not have asked, good reader, if you had 
lived in the town of , when his name first appeared 
on the outside of one of its most fashionable shops, “ Mark 
Meriden,” surrounded by, those waving insignia of grace 
and fashion that young belles need to have their eyes turned 
off from beholding. Every thing in the tasteful establish- 
ment told of well arranged business, and Mark himself, the 
mirror of fashion, faultless in every article of costume, quick, 
attentive, polite, was every day to be seen there winning 
“golden opinions from all sorts of people.” Mark’s shop 
became the resort of high ton—the fashionable exchange, 
the promenade of beauty and wealth, who came there to be 
enlightened as to the ways and means of disposing of their 
surplus revenue — to see and be seen. So attentive, polite, 
and considerate was Mark, so profound his bows, so bright 
his eyes, so unexceptionable his whiskers, that it might have 
proved a dangerous resort for the ladies, had not a neat, 
tasteful house, going up in the neighborhood, been currently 
reported as the future residence of an already elected Mrs. 
Meriden ; and in a few months, the house neatly finished, 
and tastefully furnished, received a very pretty lady who 
called herself to that effect. She was as truly refined and 
lovely a woman as ever formed the centre flower in a domes- 
tic bouquet, and Marlemight justly be pardoned for having 
as good again an opinion of himself for having been fortu- 
nate enough to secure her. 

Mark had an extensive circle of business and pleasure 
acquaintances, for he had been one of the social, compan- 
ionable sort, whose money generally found its way out of 
his pocket in very fair proportion to the rate it came in. Io 
Short, he was given to clubs, oyster suppers, and now and 
then a wine party, and various other social privileges for 
elevating one’s spirits and depressing one's cash, that abound 
among enlightened communities. 

Bat nevertheless, at the bottom of Mark’s head, there was 
& very substantial stratum of a certain quality called com- 
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bling, scrambling, out-at-elbow, slip-shod life.” 
“ Why don’t you get married?” said Mark. 


try me, Matk —all things considered?” said Ben, bitterly. 


book — his little book, to which we have before alluded. 


hate figures, but just for once.” 


ishment as he read the sum total. 
“ Well, Mark!” he exclaimed, “what a very old gentle- 


curtain so coolly noting down the ‘cost and come to’ of all 
our little frolics —really it is most edifying! How much you 
must have enjoyed your superior discretion and forethought,” 
and Ben laughed, but not with his usual glee. 

“Nay, you mistake,” said Mark. “1 kept this account 
merely to see what [ had been in the habit of spending my- 
self, and as you and I have been always hand and glove in 
every thing, it answers equally for you. It was only yester- 
day that I summed up the account, and I assure you the re- 
sult surprised myself; and now, Ben, the sum here set down, 
and as much more as you please, is freely at your disposal, 
to clear off old scores for the year, provided you will accept 
with it this litle book as a new year’s gill, and use it one 
twelve-month as I have done; and if at tie end of that time, 
you are not ready to introduce me to Mrs. Sanford, I am 
much mistakes.” 

Ben grasped his friend’s hand — but just then the entrance 
of Mrs. Meriden prevented his reply — Mark, however, saw 
with satisfaction that he put the book carefully in his vest 
pocket, and buttoned up his coat with the air of a man who 
is butioning up a new resolution. 

When they parted for the night, Mark said with a smile, 
“ In case of bilious attacks, you know where to send for med- 
icine.” Ben answered only by a fervent grasp of the hand, 
for his throat felt too full for him to answer. 

Mark Meriden’s book answered the purpose admirably. 
In less than two years Ben Sanford was the most poputar 
lawyer in ——, and as steady a householder as you might 
wish to see, and, in conclusion, as this is a lady’s paper, we; 
will just ask our lady readers their opinion on one point, and| 
it is this: 

If Mrs. Meriden had been a2 woman who understood what 
is called “catching a bean,” better than securing a hus- 
band—if she had never curled her hair except for company, | 


and thought it a degradation to know how to keepa house com-| 
fortable, would all these things have happened? Lady’s Book | 





THE BRIDESMAID. 


BY A LADY OF MARYLAND. 


In the small parlor of a neat little cottage, in the beautiful’ 
village of Ashion, were seated an aged lady and a young! 
girl. The former was engaged in needlework, and the latter, 
was listlessly turning over the leaves of a book. 

“ Why have you not taken your usual walk this morning, 
Alice?” said the old lady. 

4 Because,” answered her companion, “I am weary of| 
walking where there is nothing to be seen. I at tired of 
living in this dull place, and associating with the vulgar peo- 
ple who inhabit it.” 

The complaints of the young lady were interrupted by the 
entrance of a servant who presented a letter. 

‘* Who brought it?” said Miss Lee. “ It was brought by a 
gentleman, ma’am, who refused to come in, but said he 
would call in the evening.” 

Alice examined the direction of the letter, and exclaiming 
joyfully, “ It is from Isabel!”’ she opened it and read as fol- 
lows :— ; 

“ Dearest Atice,— Do you remember that when at schoo! 
together, we made a promise to act as bridesmaid to each 

other, should either of us ever require such a seryice? J now 
claim the fulfilment of your promise. This letter will be de 
livered by him who is the betrothed of your friend, He ha- 
some business in your neighborhood, and I have gladl) 
availed myself of the opportunity of writing to you, and oi 
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ome and a husband. I wish to my soul, 
for her sake, I could afford to be married, and have a home 
of my own; besides, to télbthe truth, I am tired of this ram- 


“ Why don’t I? to be sare —use my tailors’ bills for fuel, 
and my board bill for house rent, and my shoe bill for bread 
and butter—hey-? Would you recommend a poor girl to 

Mark reflected awhile in silence, and then drew out his 

“ Just look at this account, Ben,” said he; “I know you 

Ben glanced at it impatiently —laughed when he read 


over the two or three first items, but his face lengthened as 
he proceeded, and Mark detected a.sort of whistle of aston- 


manly, considerate trick is this of yours—to sit behind your 
























































introducing him to your friendship. J had almost forgotten ||They came not, however, and Isabel was beginning to ap- 
to tell you his name: it is Edward Herbert, and his home is|/prehend the occurrence of some accident, when her mother 
in New Orleans ; of course it will in future be mine. Her-/jentered the room. She had a letter in her hand, and was 
bert thinks his business to Ashton will be concluded in a|jevidently in a state of excitement, unusual to her gentle: 
week. He will then return to Franklin, and I hope you will ||character. U 
accompany him. Your society, my beloved friend, is all|} Isabel,” she said, “this letter is from Miss Lee.” 
that is wanting to complete the happiness of your affectionate || «Js Alice ill?” inquired Isabel, anxiously. 
IsapeL Grey.” ‘* No, she is not ill, but she is unworthy of your friendship, 
The pleasure with which Alice perused this letter, was|/She has eloped with Herbert!” : 
not unmixed with other sensations. ‘And so Isabel isto|; Isabel heard no more, and with an exclamation of horror 
be married so soon! It is scarcely a year since she left |\and surprise she fell senseless at the feet of her mother. 
school, and she is not at all pretty, (casting, as she spoke, a|/When animation returned, she insisted on seeing Miss Lee’s 
glance at the mirror, which reflected her own beautiful face,)||letter, and her mother knowing the strength of her character, 
bat she is rich and she has an opportunity of mingling in||thought it best to indulge her. The letter contained only a 
fashionable society!” And Alice retired to her chamber, to// brief account of the elopement, with a disclaimer om, the part 
muse over the happy prospects of her friend, and to lament/||of the writer of any knowledge or participation in the affair. 
the poverty which compelled her to ‘‘ waste her sweetness|| [Isabel did not sink under this severe stroke. She felt all 
on the desert air.” the anguish, all the desolation of spirit, natural to one 
Alice Lee had been deprived by death of both her parents, ||whose dearest hopes had been prostrated by treachery and 
while she was still a child. Since that time she had been||ingratitude on the part of him to whom she had given her 
ander the protection of a maiden sister of her father’s, whose |;young heart with all its glowing feelings, and of her who 
narrow circumstances compelled her to reside in the obscure ||had been the dear companion of her childhood. But in her 
village of Ashton. The old lady was exceedingly proud of|}own bereavement, Isabel did not forget that she was the sole 
her beautiful nieces, and by her injudicious indulgence and |)stay and comfort of her widowed mother, and that her en- 
andisguised admiration, she increased that vanity which|/ergies of heart and mind were given for nobler purposes 
was the predominant feature in the character of the latter. ||than to be wasted in fruitless repinings for one, who had 
Herbert came in the evening, and with an almost uncon-|/proved himself all unworthy of her pure devoted love. She 
scious coquetry, Alice arrayed herself most tastefully to re-|/felt too, when the first shock was over, that she had reason 
ceive the lover of her friend, and she was gratified to per-||to be thankful that any circumstance, no matter how painfal, 
ceive that Herbert was struck with admiration of her really |/had unveiled the real character of her lover, before it become 
beautifal person. He was a fine looking young man, ape) her duty to close her eyes to his faults, to conceal, even from 
his manners and conversation were so superior to those of|/herself, if possible, bis want of honorable principle. 
the rustic swains with whom she had been accustomed to — 
associate, that Alice was completely fascinated. Years rolled by. Isabel Grey had become the wife of one 
The ensuing morning brought Herbert again to the cot-||who had loved her from childhood, and, who if inferior to 
tage, and after a day passed in his society, Alice sighed as/|the one of her early choice in external graces, was infinitely 
she remembered her engagement with her friend; she could ||superior in all those mental and moral qualities which give 
not help thinking that had she met him while he was yet|/dignity to man, and which render a woman’s married life 
free, she might herself have been the object of his affection. ||happy. And Isabel loved him, if not with the impassioned 
His admiration of her evidently increased with every inter-|/fervor of other days, at least with a deep and sincere affec- 
view, and the week appointed for his stay in the neighborhood ||tion, and with that reliance on his faithfulness and truth, 
had passed away, and yet no mention had been made of his||which grew out of her perfect conviction of the integrity of 
intention to return to Franklin. his ¢haracter. She continued to reside with her mother, 
Meantime the affianced bride of Herbert passed the time || whose increasing age rendered her more than ever depen- 
of his absence in visions of future happiness, somewhat |/dent upon the affectionate attentions of her daughter. 
chastened by regrets at her approaching separation from the|| One very sformy evening, the whole family were collected 
friends of her youth and the scenes in which her happy |jround their cheerful fireside. Dr. Dillingham, the husband - 
childhood had passed. of Isabel, had just returned from a long and fatiguing ride, 
Isabel Grey was not beautiful, but she had an open, in-|;and was seated in a large arm-chair, holding on his knee a 
telligent countenance, a cheerful disposition, a most i beautiful infant of a year old. Isabel was seated near him, 
tionate heart, and a large fund of good sense, and correct ||also caressing the child, and Mrs. Grey reclined on a sofa, 
principle. She Joved with all the warmth of a young, un-|/and surveyed the happy group with looks of affectionate 
practised heart, nor did her inexperienced eye detect in her|/delight. 
lover’s character the absence of those strict principles by|} Suddenly a knocking was heard at the hall door, which 
which her own conduct was governed. Nor did it ever oc-||/was immediately followed by the entrance of a female, com- 
cur to her that her wealth had any influence in attracting||pletely enveloped in a cloak, the hood of which concealed 
his.regard. She was impatiently expecting his return on/|jher face entirely. She carried a child in her arms, and, 
the appointed day, and was much disappointed when she||pashing aside the chair which the Doctor offered her, she 
received a letter from him, which informed her that circum-|/sunk at the feet of Isabel, and throwing off her cloak, re- 
stances had occurred which would detain him from Ashton ||vealed the features of Alice Herbert. 
till the very day appointed for their marriage. In utter amazement, Isabel stooped to raise the prostrate 
The approach of that day caused the most cruel conflicts|/form of her former friend. She took the child from her 
in the breast of Herbert. He had never really loved Isabel, |}arms, and with her husband’s assistance she laid her on a 
but he admired her character, and felt that he could rely |!sofa, and waited with breathless anxiety an explanation of 





















































|implicitly upon her principles: ber cheerful good sense ren- eer sad appearance. In a few minutes, Alice raised her 


dered her an agreeable companion, and her fortune was ajjhead. 

circumstance by no means to be disregarded by a man of|| ‘Do you not wonder at me, Isabel, that I have dared to 

his expensive tastes and habits. All these considerations, ||approach you —that I presume to raise my eyes to the face 

however, vanished before the influence of the passion which ||of her whom I have so basely injured?” 

the beauty of Alice had awakened in his bosom. He strug-|| ‘You have not injured me, Alice. All that has passed is 

gled against it for awhile, but with no fixed principles; and.|/long since forgiven, for it is to you that I owe my present 

without resolution to tear himself away, his ineffectual efforts ||happiness.” And Isabel smiled through the tears which had 

seemed only to rivet the chains which bound him. Alice|/gathered in her eyes as she looked at her husband and her 

loved him as well as she was capable of loving any one, and |/lovely child. “ But where, Alice, is your husband, and why 

her regard for her friend opposed but a feeble barrier to the||are you here alone at this hour?” 

gratification of her wishes, She was incapable of deep feel-|| “He is gone,” said Alice, solemnly, “to render his ac- 

ing, but her vanity was gratified by the evident devotion of |jcount at the bar of Eternal Justice, and I have begged my 

Herbert, and her weak mind was dazzled by the prospect of || way hither to claim your protection for my innocent babe, 

emerging from the obscurity in which her charms had hith-|/and then to close my weary eyes in peace.” 

erto been buried. Convulsive sobs here choked the utterance of the wretched 
_ woman, and she was conveyed in a state of insensibility to 

The morning appointed for the marriage of Isabel Grey ithe bed from which she never rose again. 
had arrived, and she sat alone in her apartment, in momen-|} Alice's story was soon told. Immediately after their 
tary expectation of the arrival of her jover and her friend.!imarriage, she and Herbert had proceeded to New Orleans, 
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and entered at once upon a course of the most reckless ex- 
travagance. A short time sufficed to dissipate the small 
fortune which Herbert possessed, and he soon began to tire 
of a wife whose personal charms had been her sole attrac- 
tion, and whose vanity and love of display completety un- 
fitted her for domestic life. After some months’ struggling 
with pecuniary difficulties, aggravated by the complainings 
of his wife and by his own impatient disposition, Herbert, in||the minute contemplation of agreeable objects, help to dispel 
a moment of despair, terminated his own existence, leaving||/the gloom which misfortune sheds over it. They cause time 
_ his wife and child in a state of utter destitution. Thus/|to seem less tedious, and have many other beneficial effects. 
hopeless and forlorn, Alice could think of no resource in her|/ But it is to be lamented, that too many persons, when over- 
misery, (her aunt being dead,) but the friend she had be-|| whelmed with grief, betake themselves to the intoxicating 
trayed, and some charitable persons, pitying her condition,|}bowl. This is making the cure worse than the disease, 
supplied her with means to reach the town in which Isabel//and seldom fails to end in the ruin of fortune, character, 





itune happens, instead of abstracting ourselves from the 


| world, or from business, we ought to engage in it with more 
ithan ordinary attention —to discharge with double diligence 
|the duties of our station, and to mingle with friends of a 
‘social and cheerful disposition. Innocent amusements are, 
by no means, to be neglected ; these, by leading the mind to 
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| their active duties, with attention. When, therefore, misfor-|| Allthese things make such a death pec solemn, and 


the @ffect of it remains upon the-crew for time. There 
is more kindness shown by the officers to the crew, and. by 
the crew to one another. There is thore quietness and seri- 
ousness. The oath and loud laugh are gone. The officers 
are more watchful, and the crew go more carefully aloft. 
The lost. man is seldom mentioned, or is dismissed with a 
rude eulogy. “ Well, poor George is gone! His cruise is 
up soon! He knew his work, and did his duty, and wasa 
good shipmate.” Then usually follows some allusion to 
another world, for sailors are almost all believers; but their 
notions and opinions are unfixed and at loose ends. They 
say —‘God won’t be hard upon the poor fellow; and sel- 
dom get beyond the common phrase which seems to imply 


resided. She lived but a few weeks after her arrival at the 
hospitable mansion of Dr. Dillingham, but her death-bed was 
soothed by the kindness of her friend, and by her assurance 
of continued protection to her orphan daughter. 

This promise Isabel most faithfully performed, and when, 
in after days, a group of smiling children gathered round 
her knee, no one could have told that one of those children 
was the daughter of those who had outraged and insulted 
the gentle being, whose maternal tenderness was extended 
equally to all.—Philadelphia Saturday Courier. 


Chotce Brtracts. 


THE INDULGENCE OF GRIEF. 


Ir is not in the power of every one, to prevent the calami- 
ties of life —but it evinces true magnanimity to bear up un- 
der them with fortitude and serenity. The indulgence of 
grief is made a merit of by many, who, when misfortune 
occur, obstinately refuse all consolation, till the mind, op- 
pressed with melancholy, sinks under its weight. Such con- 











duct is not only destructive to health, but inconsistent with! 


reason and common sense.—“ There are what are called 
the ceremonies of sorrow ; the pomp and ostentation of ef- 
feminate grief, which speak not so much the greatness of the 
misery, as the smallness of the mind.” 


To persevere 
In obstinate condolement, is a course 
Of impious stubbornness, unmantly grief. 
It shows a will most incorrect to Heaven, 
A heart unfortified, a mind impatient — 
An understanding simople and unschooled. 


Change of ideas, is as necessary to health, as change of! 


posture. When the mind dwells long upon one subject, 7 
pecially if it be of a disagreeable and depressing nature, it 
injures the functions of the body. Hence, the prolonged in-| 
dulgence of grief, spoils the digestion and destroys the appe-| 
tite. The spirits become habitually depressed — the body 

| 


emaciated, and the fluids, deprived of their appropriate sup- 
ply of nourishment from without, are greatly vitiated. — 
Thus many a constitution has been seriously injured by a) 
family misfortune, or by any occurrence giving rise to ed 
cessive grief. 

It is, indeed, utterly impossible, that any person of a de- 
jected mind should enjoy health. Life may, it is true, be 
dragged on for years. But whoever would live to good old! 
age, and vigorous withal, must be good humoured and cheer- 
ful. This, however, is not at all times in our power — yet, 
our temper of mind, as well as our actions, depends greatly 
upon ourselves. 


| 





|| press of its great Creator stamped upon it; it spreads its 


We can either associate with cheerful or/| the event, and a difficulty in realizing it, which gives to it an 























that their sufferings and hard treatment here will excuse 
them hereafter, —“ To work hard, live hard, and go to hell 
after all, would be hard indeed!”’ Our cook, a simple sheared 
old African, who had been through a good deal in his day, 

jand was rather seriously inclined, always going to church 

twice a day when on shore, and reading his Bible on Sunday 
is an excellent heart that interests itself in the feelings of ia the galley, talked to the crew about spending their Sab- 
lothers—it is a heaven-like disposition that engages the|| @ths badly, and told them that they might go as suddenly 
affections, and extorts the sympathetic tear for the misfor-|| #5 George had, and be as little prepared. 
tunes of a friend. Mankind are ever subject to ills, infirm-|| Yet @ sailor’s life is at best but a mixture of a little good 
ities and disappointments. Every breast, at some particular with much evil, anda little pleasure with much pain. The 
period, experiences sorrow and distress. Pains and perplexi- beautiful is linked with the revolting, the sublime with the 
ties are long-lived plagues of human existence, but sympa.||¢¢ ™™mon place, and the solemn with the ludicrous. — Two 
thy is the balm that heals these wounds. If a person, whoj| Ye@rs Before the Mast. 
has lost a precious friend, can find another who will feelingly 
participate in his misfortune, he is well nigh compensated HFAelect IPE etrp. 
for his loss. And delightful is the task, to a feeling mind, : 
of softening the painful pillow of the sick, amusing the AN EVENING IN JUNE, 
thoughts of the unhappy, and alleviating the misfortunes of Tux clouds were dispersed, and the tempest was o’er, 

The crimson of evening illumined the sky, 
And the soft heaving waves as they rippled ashore, 


the afflicted. 
Gleam’d bright with the tint of its magical dye. 


|| happiness, and constitution. 


SYMPATHY, 


** Come then with me thy sorrows join, 
And ease my woes by telling thine.’’ 


Ir is a pure stream that swells the tide of sympathy ; it 
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EVENING. 


TueRe are two periods in the life of man, in which the 
evening hour is peculiarly interesting —in youth and in old 
age. In youth we love it for its mellow moonlight, its mil- 
lion stars, its then rich and soothing shades, its still serenity ; 
amid these we can commune with our loves or twine the 
wreaths of friendship, while there is none to bear us witness 
but the heavens and the spirits that hold their endless Sab- 
bath there —or look into the deep bosom of creation, spread 
abroad like a canopy above us, and look and listen till we 
ean almost see and hear the waving wings and melting 
songs of other worlds. — To youth the evening is delightful ; 
it accords with the flow of his light spirits, the fervor of his 
fancy, and the softness of his heart. Evening is also the 
delight of virtuous age —it affords hours of undisturbed con- 
templation ; it seems an emblem of the calm and tranquil 
close of busy life —serene, placid, and mild, with the im- 


The swallows were sweeping the fields of the air, 
The blackbird sang forth from its leafy retreat, 

And the flow’rs, renewed in their bloom, snriled as fair 
As the long-promised land at the Israelites’ feet, 


Beside me the roses and lilies were spread, 
The pink and carnation of delicate vest, 
The coiumbine lifted the pride of its head, 
And the dial of the sunflower was turned to the west. 


‘The batterfly wantoned on wings of delight, 
While the bee, on her errand of industry bent, 

Was rifling the blooms, at the fall of the night, 
For a uvonday of tempest in idleness spent, 


To the main, to the mountains, with love-blooming eye, 
Rejoicing [ turned, and their luoks were as calm 

As the beautiful arch of that deep azure sky, 
Whose aspect was holy, whose zephyr was balm. 


| 


Oh! thus, ere the days of this pilgrimage cease, 
May the sunset of life be as placid and mild, 
The storms of adversity stilled into peace, 


quiet wings over the grave, and seems to promise that all All passion becalmed, and all sorrow exiled ! 


| shall be peace beyond it. 
TIME’S COLD HAND. 


Here ore visions to shine in the eye of the youth, 
That appear as they ne’er will be faded ; 
Here are hopes that will beam with the splendor of truth, 
But soon will that splendor be shaded ; 
For tears on those hopes and thuse visions mast fall ; 
Time’s cold hand will touch them and wither them all. 


DEATH AT SEA. 

Dearth is at all times solemn, but never so much so as at sea. 
A man dies on shore; his body remains with his friends, 
and “the mourners go about the street;” but when a man 
falls overboard at sea and is lost, there is a suddenness in 


Here are perfumes to steal on the senses of wealth, 
And wrap them in heavenly sinmbers ; 















melancholy companions — mingle in the offices and amuse- air of awful mystery. A man dies on shore—you follow his 
ments of life—or sit still, and brood over our calamities, as| body to the grave, and a stone marks the spot. You are 
we choose. These, and many similar things, are certainly,| often prepared for the event. There is always something 
within our power, and from these the mind very commonly|| which helps you to realize it when it happens, and to recall it 





takes its complexion. 

The variety of scenes which present themselves to our 
senses, were certainly designed to prevent our attention from 
being too constantly fixed upon one single object. Nature 
abounds with variety, and the mind, unless chained down by 
habit, delights in the contemplation of new objects. Exam- 
ine them for a time—when the mind begins to recoil, shift 
the scene. By these means, a constant succession of new 
ideas may be kept up, till what are disagreeable disappear. 
Thus, travelling, occasional excursions, the study of any art 
or science, reading or writing on such subjects as deeply en- 
gge the attention, will expel grief sooner than the most 
sprightly amusements. The body cannot enjoy health, un- 
less it be exercised — neither can the mind : indolence nour- 
ishes grief. When the mind has nothing else to think of but 
calamities, it is no wonder that it dwells upon them. Few 
persons are hurt by grief, if they pursue their business— 


| 


when it has passed. A man is shot down by your side in 
battle, and the mangled body remains an object and a real 
evidence ; but at sea, the man is near you—at your side — 
you hear his voice, in an instant he is gone, and nothing but 
a vacancy shows his loss. Then, too, at sea —to use a home- 
ly but expressive phrase—you miss a man so much. A 
dozen men are shut up together in a little bark, and upon 
the wide, wide sea, and for months and months, see no form 
and hear no voices but their own, and one is taken suddenly 


from among them, and they miss him atevery turn. It is like|}them with dirt. 


Here’s a harp whose soft notes will flow by as in stealth, 
And call up sweet dreams with its numbers ; 

Yet tears on that harp and those perfumes must fall ; 

Time’s cold hand will touch them and wither them all. 


Here is Fancy, the poet to crown with its bays, 
And from heav’n fire ethereal to borrow ; 
Here is Feeling with mildness to hallow his days, 
And steal a few pangs from pale sorrow ; 
But tears upon Feeling and Fancy must fall; 
Time’s cold hand will touch them and wither them all. 


SS SS ET AS 
—— n—n— rr LS 


SCRAPS. 


Fisnenmen, in order to handle eels securely, first cover 
In like manner does detraction strive to 


losing a limb. There are no new faces or new scenes to fill|| grasp excellence. 


upthe gap. There is always an empty berth in the fore- 
castle, and one man wanted when the small night watch is 


Ir you boast of a contempt for the world, avoid getting into 


mustered. There is one less to take the wheel, and one less//debt. It is giving to gnats-tie fangs of vipers. 


to lay out with you upon the yard. You miss his form, and 
the sound of his voice, for habit had made them almost 
necessary to you, and each of your senses feels the loss. 





War is a fashionable young lady like a housewife? Be- 


cause her maist is as little as she can make it. 































Upon a tombstone at Bologna is inscribed these words, “ Tucrezia Picini, 
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implora eterna pace.”’ 
* Pour les eceurs blessés |l’ombrage et Je silence.” 








“ Erennat peace,” say, was thy prayer won? 
From the grave’s depths answer, thou silent one! 
Who wert thou, that the hope of joy or bliss 

Bient not, oh meek and sorrowing one, with this? — 
In our lone pilgrimage we strive, and pray 

That joy and sunshine on our path may lay ; 

But thou didst wander on unto its close, ; 
Asking of Heaven but this, to end thy woes; 

And thon didst send, like some poor wandering dove, 
?Mid storms let loose to seek its home of love, 

The soul so aching, dying for release, 

In that one yearning prayer fur endless peace. 

Say, was the wave of earthly passion stilled 
Within thy breast — was warm affection chilled? 
Had fame, ambition, wealth, no power to break 
That icy thrall ?~— was hope asleep, to wake 
No wore for thee ?— was this thy spirit’s lot? 
Or didst thou pour before an earthly shrine 
Thy heart’s rich treasure ? — didst thou twine 
Thy bosom’s tendrils round a reed, to shake 
In every wind ? — didst love, where love must wake 
But raging storms? 


Oh, wearied one, well might’st thou pray for peace, 
Where neither joy nor pain would bid to cease 
The tempest inly woke ; — where every thought 
Must vex the heart to wilder tempest wrought, 
Till even joy becomes at last a pain, 
And we would sleep, though ne’er to wake again, 


Perchance the grave, the deep, 
The silent grave, thou souglit’st, to Inll to sleep 
Thy woes, had closed upon the loved, and thou, 
With burning lip, did question them, as now 
We send our voice to thee ; thou didst recall 
The fond reply, the amiling token, all 
Which bound and chained thy soul, until thy brain 
Grew feverish. and thou didst seek the grave, 
For rest which thought or reason never gave. 
Or thine perchance might be a soul which burned 
With glorious thought, which proudly strove, and earned 
For its pure hopes but tears ; which dwet amid 
High fancies, and aspirings pure, which bid 
The streams, and vales and mounts their teachings lend, 
And made companionship. as with a friend, 
With midnight skies ; thou might’st have vainly sought 
Where al! was frail, and weak. the beauty fraught 
Ever with thine own bright dreams, and gazed 
Upon the bright ideal fancy raised, 
And sought its prototype 30 Long on earth, 
So vainly long, where nought so fiir had birth, 
That, sick with all the tangled web of thought, 
Like some lone fountain unto tumult wrought, 
Which yet doth fret itself upon the shore 
To mouriful rest, the dying music poured 
Might be thy spirit prayer for rest. 


And was it won? Speak thou! we sit alone, 
*Mid voiceless thought, bringing the spirit, flown 
Afar to the dim future, back to thee, 

Whose foot has trod the path we may not see. 
Say, was it won ?— Thou wert of ns, thou dwelt 
*Mid things of earth and clay, and tou hast knelt 
Like us, their worshippers, hast loved, and died: 
Canst thou not answer us? There is no wide 
Unineasured gulf between ; spirits do dwell 
With us, the breath of God doth rise, and swell 
Within, and day by day for that dim shore 
Depart the friends we love, but sce no more. 
And yet there comes no answering tidings back, 
To tell us of the spirit’s onwari track ; 
No word, no tone, — and oh, have we not sent 
Our very soul’s deep voice, with anguish blent, — 
Have we not conjured earth, aud heaven, 
That the o'erhanging shidow might be riven? 
Oh, speak to us; but speak to us, —r-veal 
Thyself but once, e’en if thon bear’st the seal 
Of deatt:.to us! burden the murmuring breeze 
With thy mysterious voice ; let the leaves 
Whisper it forth ; picture it ont in dreams, 
Fearfal, or fair, in life, or death, so gleams 
On us a ray from that far world ; a breath, 
A pulse the less, a inoment’s time, and death 
Might quench this raging thirst, and we whose souls 
In their stern questionings do spucn control, 
Might win companionship with thee, to feel 
Perchance the hushed air undutate and thrill 
With agony, as some tone spirit pours 
Like us, its prayer for light. 


In vain, oh, must it be in vain? hast thou 
No power to bid this tortare’eease? As now 
We send our hearts to thee, dost thou not think 
Of the dim shore, upon whose cloudy brink 
Thy soul was ance athiret like ours, and strive 
In pitying grief, but only once, to rive 




















The chain which bars thee from our path ? 

Oh, if thy memory mortal grew, 

In the dim hour when heavenward flew 

Thy struggling soul, thou wouldst, thou must return 

To those who send from hearts which writhe and burn, 

Such fiery prayers. Yet, give us peace, but peace ! 

Let thy last boon be ours. These dreams, which cease 

Not to return, sword-like, do pierce the heart 

Which gives them birth ; and thoughts which ne’er depart, 

Consume, like hidden flames, the depths where they 

Lie hid. Oh, be they quenched, like thee we pray ; 

Let peace, *‘ eternal peace ” be ours. 
Natchitoches, La., May, 1841. 


Clea wl wae. 


FLORENCE. 





RUSSIAN JUSTICE. 
Tue following story gives a lively idea of the Russian rule 
of Poland. A Jew met a Cossack in the forest; the latter 
robbed him of his horse. On returning to the town, he 
lodged a complaint with the Major in command, who was 
(with what troth we shall say) reputed to be a most rigor- 
ous disciplinarian. The Cossacks were paraded, the robber 
was pointed out, when, with the utmost effrontery, he de- 
clared he had found, the horse. “How?” replied the Jew, 
“] was on his back.” “ Yes,” retorted the Cossack, “1 
found you too; but having no use for a Jew, I did not keep 
you.” The excuse was deemed sufficient, and the Jew lost 
his steed. 





TEN RULES TO BE OBSERVED IN PRACTICAL LIFE. 

Tue following rules were given by the late Mr. Jefferson, 
in a letter of advice to his namesake, Thomas Jefferson 
Smith, in 1825:— 
. Never put off till to-morrow what you can do to-day. 
Never trouble others for what you can do yourself. 
Never spend your money before you have it. 
Never buy what you do not want because it is cheap. 
. Pride costs us more than hunger, thirst, and cold. 
We never repent of having eaten too little. ‘ 
Nothing is troublesome that we do willingly. 
. How much have those evils cost us which never hap- 
pened. 

9. Take things always by their smooth handle. 

10. When angry, count ten before you speak ; if very an- 
gry, a hundred. 


DBAKDKARwWHe 





Tue wife of Dryden, one morning, having come into his 
study at an unseasonable time, when he was intently em- 
ployed in some composition, and finding that her husband 
did not atiend to her, exclaimed, “Mr. Dryden, you are 
always poring over those musty books —I wish 1 was a 
book ; for then [ shonid have more of your company.” 

“« Well, my dear,” replied the poet, “ when you do become 
a book, pray let it be an almanac; for then at the end of 
the year I shall quietly lay you on the shelf and get a new 


one.” t 


REFLECTED HAPPINESS. 

To a man who possesses a good heart there can be nothing 
more pleasing than the consciousness of giving pleasure to 
others. The luxury of doing good is a most exquisite as 
well as a most innocent luxury to him whose feelings and 
affections are‘such as to make a man capable of enjoying as 
well as bestowing happiness. 

POWER @F ELECTRICITY. 

A satap of mustard or water-cress may be produced in a 
few minutes, by the assistance of electricity. The process 
is to immerse the seed for a few days previously in diluted 
oxymuriatic acid, then sow it in a very light soil, letting it 
be covered with a metalic cover, and then bring it in contact 
with the electric machine. By the agents employed in this 
process, eggs, which require from nineteen to twenty days’ 
application of animal heat to hatch them — may be hatched 
ina few hours. Rain water, apparently free from any nox- 
ious animalcule, in an hour may be rendered full of insects! 





THE STRONGEST MAN. 
“My son, hold up your head, and tell me who was the 
strongest man?” “Jonah.” ‘Why so?” “’Cause the 
whale couldn’t hold him after he got him down.” “That's 
aman; you can take your seat.” 
Fortune is painted blind, that she may not blush to behold 
the fools who belong to her. 


=" 




























LITERATURE, &c. 





MARCH OF INTELLECT. 
A BEGGAR some time ago applied for alms at the door of a 
partizan of the Anti-begging Society. After in vain detail- 
ing his manifold sorrows, the inexorable gentleman peremp. 
torily dismissed him. “ Goaway,” said he; “go, we canna 
gie ye naething.” “You might at least,” replied the men. 
dicant, with an air of great dignity and archness, “ have 
refused me grammatically.” 


MARRIED LADIES. 
A marriep lady, alluding in conversation to the 148th 
Psalm, observed, that while “young men and maidens, old 
men and children,” were ‘expressly mentioned, not a word © 
was said about married women. An old clergyman whom 
she was addressing, assured her they had not been omitted, 
and that she could find them incladed in one of" the prece- 
ding verses, under the description of vapors and storms. 





AN ANIMAL MAGNETIZER OUTWITTED. 

Tae Liberal Du Nord states that M. Laurent, a magnet- 
izer, was discomfitted at Lille, a few weeks since, by the 
discovery of his system of collusion with the young woman 
whom he pretended to put to sleep, and who then played a 
game at cards with her eyes bandaged with a piece of silk. 
A medical man present proposed that, instead of having her 
eyes bandaged, he should be allowed to apply his thumbs to 
the interior corner of her closed eyelids. This M. Laurent 
would not consent to, and on his audience insisting upon it, 
he awoke his magnetized female, and decamped with her. 
The medical man then explained the trick ; he desired any 
person to come forward, and have his eyelids well rubbed 
with oil ; this was done to a young man, and he immediately 
played the game of cards as well as if nothing was over his 
eyes —the oil had made the silk transparent ! 





AN EXPERT ONE. 

A ceLeBrRaTED thief once stole a sheet from under a person 
sleeping on it, by rolling it up to the sleeper’s back, then 
tickling him till he rolled over it, when he took it away with- 
out trouble. The same person, dressed as a lady, fainted in 


ithe street, and while being carried intoa house by a humane 


passer-by, took his watch from his pocket, the loss of which 
was not discovered for some hours. 


DESTRUCTIVE KISSING. 
Cicero speaks of a bronze statue of Hercules which had 
the features worn away by the frequent osc@lations of the 
devout. Several instances of the same kind have oceurred 
in modern times. The face of a figure of the Saviour among 
the bronze bas reliefs which adorn the Casta Santa at Loretto, 
has in this way been quite kissed away. The foot of the 
famous statue of St. Peter, in the Vatican, has lost mach of 
its metal by the continual application of the lips and fore- 
heads of votaries; and it has been found necessary to protect 
the foot of the statue of the Saviour by Michael, in the Mi- 
nerva, from similar injury, by a brass buskin. 


THE RULING PASSION. 

Tue Duke of Ormond, who was a true pattern of politeness, 
was visited, a few moments before his death, by a German 
baron, who was also one of the politest men of his country. 
The duke, feeling himself dying, desired to be cunveyed to 
his arm-chair; when, turning towards the baron, he said: 
“ Excuse me, sir, if I should make some grimaces in your 
presence, for my physician tells me, that I am at the point of 
death.” “ Ah, my lord duke!” replied the baron, «I beg 
that you will not put yourself under the least constraint on 
my account.” 


A TRUE JOB MILLER. 

Ix the time of Joe Miller, there was an old deaf player of 
the name of Cross, who, being very vain, took every pains 
to conceal his infirmity. Joe, walking along Fleet street 
with a friend, saw Cross on the opposite side, and told his 
acquaintance he should see some fine sport. So, beckoning 
Cross with his finger, he opened his mouth wide, and began 
to assume the attitude and gestures of one who bawis very 
loud to a distant object. Cross, thinking that Miller had 
hallooed to him, and taking that as too broad a signification 
of his infirmity, came pafting ecross the street as hard as he 
could, and “ What the deuce,” cried he to Joe, + do you make 
such a noise for ?—do you think one cannot hear?” 

Queer Crime.—A fellow has recently been sent to the 
Michigan penitentiary for stealing a Bible! 
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ah Wie 4 pa BS RM Oh, Lord of might! pity their helpless aia 


ie ee ————————— Bring back their wanderers safely to their arms again! 


Our lives are in thy hand: in perfect rest 
Thou wilt keep him whose mind is stayed on thee: 
Calm thou the conflict in each tortured breast; 
Their hope, their trust, their consolation be. 
Shed thy deep peace upon each care-worn brow: 
Be with them, God of love! strengthen, sustain them now! 


PAlscellawtes. 





ORIGIN OF WORDS AND PHRASES. 
‘A traitor of Samarcand, a city of the East, chanced to live 
near a gate that led to the public burying-place ; and being 
a fanciful fellow, he hung up by his shopboard a little earthen 
pot, into which he dropped a small stone, whenever a corpse 
was carried by. At the end of every moon, he counted the 
contents’of the pot, and so knew the number of the deceased, 
At length, the tailor died himself, and, some time after, a 
person unacquainted with his decease, observing his shop to 
be deserted, inquired what had become of him. ‘ Oh,” said 
== = Ha a neighbor, “the tailor has gone to pot, as well as the rest!” 
==> } ; iw aoe vies | || And this is the origin of the phrase, “to go to pot.” 

a | i An i Few words have so remarkable a history as the familiar 
vvN Bh word “bankrupt.” The money-changers of Italy had, it is 
a | NY said, benches or stalls in the burse or exchange, in former 
: times, and at these they conducted their ordinary business. 
When any of them fell back into the world, and became in- 
solvent, his bench was broken, and the name of broken 
bench, or banco rotto, was given him. When the word was 
first adopted into the English, it was nearer the Italian than 
it now is ; being dankerout, instead of bankrupt. 

Though any man can put his pony to the canter, few are 
able, in general, to explain the word by which they designate 
the animal’s pace. The term canter is a corruption, or rather 
an abbreviation, of a Canterbury gallop, which signifies the 
hand gallop of an ambling horse. The origin of the phrase 
is as old as the days of the Canterbury pilgrims, when vota- 
ries came at certain seasons to the shrine of Thomas a Becket 
in that city, from all parts of the nation. Mail-coaches and 
railroads being then unknown, the pilgrims travelled on 
horseback, and from their generally using easy, ambling 
nags, the pace at which they got over the ground came to 
be called a Canterbury gallop, and afierwards a canter. 

The word dun first came in use, it is said, during the reign 
of Henry the Seventh of England. It owes its birth to an 
English bailiff, by the name of Joe Dun, who was so inde- 
fatigable and skilful at his basiness of collecting debts, that 
it became a proverb when a person did not pay his debts, 
« Why don’t you Dua him?” that is, “* Why don’t you send 
Dun afier him?” Hence originated the word, which has so 
long been in universal use. 
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ESSELS PASSING BETWEEN ICEBERGS. 
In an article in our last number was some account of the |/thin and transparent towards the edges and top, its color 
numerous islands of ice lately encountered by vessels in||shaded off from a deep blue to the whiteness of snow. It 
crossing the Atlantic, among which it is feared the steamship ||seemed to be drifting towards the north, so that we kept 
President was lost. The above illustration will give some|/away and avoided it. It was in sight all the afternoon ; and 
idea of the appearance of these enormous masses. In pas-|| when we got to leeward of it, the wind died away, so that we 
sages from England to Canada, Nova Scotia, and the north-|jlay to quite near for a greater part of the night. Unfortu- 
ern parts of the United States, they are frequently encoun-|/nately there was no moon, but it was a clear night, and we 
tered; and they form to the mariners, much more to the}|could plainly mark the long, regular heaving of the stupen- 
passengers, a fearful spectacle. They are carried at the rate S$ mass, as its edges moved slowly against the’ stars. 
of a league an hour by the current, and often are surrounded ||Several times in our watch, loud cracks were heard, which 
with a thick vapor, so as not to be seen till very near; and|jsounded as though they must have run through the whole 
if they come in sudden contact with a vessel, may dash it in|/length of the iceberg, and several pieces fell down witha 
pieces. Scarcely a year passes; that we do not hear of ship-|/thundering crash, plunging heavily into the sea. No pencil 
wreck from this cause. has ever yet given anything like the true effect of an iceberg. 
_ Icebergs appear to have been more numerous the present ||/[n a picture, they are huge, uncouth masses, stuck in the 
year than formerly, and the coldness of the present season |}sea ; while their chief beauty and grandeur, their slow, state. 
is perhaps partly to be attributed to this fact. The following ||iy motion, the whirling of the snow about their summits, and 
graphic description of an iceberg is from Mr. Dana’s “ Two)jthe fearful groaning and cracking of their parts, the picture 
Years Before the Mast.” cannot give. This is the large iceberg, while the smnall and 
* At 12 o'clock we went below, and had just got through || distant islands, floating on the smooth sea, in the light of a 
dinner, when the cook pat his head down the scuttle, and}/ clear day, look like the floating fairy isles of sapphire.” 


Vv 
































ANECDOTES OF JOHN RANDOLPH. 
I nememper hearing two anecdotes of Randolph, which 
strikingly type his character. One exhibits his cynical rude- 



















told us to come on deck and see the finest sight we had ever ee ness and disregard for the feelings of others — in fact a wish ‘ 
seen. ‘Where away, covk?’ asked the first man who was|j| . From the Liverpool Standard. to wound their feelings —and the other his wit. I do not 
up. ‘On the larboord bow.’ And there lay floating on the A PRAYER vouch for their accuracy, but give them as I have frequently 
ocean, several miles off, an immense irregular mass, its top For those who have friends in ‘The President.” heard them, as perhaps has the reader. 

and points covered with snow, and its centre of a deep indigo Comes she not? The ship was wont to glide Once, when Randolph was in the city of B——, he was in 
color. This was an iceberg, and of the largest size, as one With birdtike speed athwart the ocean-foam. the daily habit of frequenting the bookstore of one of the 





Floats not her flag upon the distant tide? 
Gleam not her white sails through the grey mist’s gloom ? 
In hushed suspense, weeks heavily pass o’er: 





of our men said, who had been in the Northern Ocean 
As far as the eye could reach, the sea, in every direction, 


largest booksellers in the place. He made some purchases 
from him, and was very curious in look: ng over bis books, &e. 


















was of a deep blue color; the waves ranning high and She comes not yet— alas! if she should come no more! In the course of Randolph's visits he became very familiar 
fresh, aad sparkling in the light; and in the midst Jay this How many hearts with sick misgiving faint, with Mr. , the bookseller, and they held long chats 
~ immense mountain-island, its cavities and valleys thrown Worn with long watching, pine in lone distress, together; the orator of Roanoke showing off with great 
into deep shade, and its points and pinnacles glittering in Whiose tears, held prisoned by love's fund restraint, courtesy. Mr. was quite a pompous man, and rather 





Gush forth unchecked in midnight’s silentness, 
As to their wistful gaze hope’s trembling ray 
Grows dim and dimmer yet —is fading fast away! 


the sun. All hands were soon on deck lovking at it, and 
admiring, in various ways, its beauty and grandeur. — 
But no description can give any idea of the strangeness. 


vain of his acquaintance with the lions who used to stop in 
his shop. Subsequently, being in Washington with a friend, 
he espied Randolph advancing towards him, and told his 






Oh, Lord of sovereign might! befure thy throne 










splendor, and really, the sublimity of the sight. Its great ‘They fall, imploring thy protecting power! friend he would introduce him to the “great man” His 
size — for it must have been from two to three miles in cir. Oh, God of truth and love! to thee alone friend, however, knowing the waywardness of Randolph, 
cumference, and several handred feet high: its slow motion. They turn for strength in this their trial hour. declined. “ Well,” said Me. . “Lam sorry you will 





How deep, how keen their anguish, only Thou, 
Who knowest all, can tell: support, sustain them now! 





as is base rose and sunk in the water, and its high points 
nodded against the clouds: the dashing of the waves upun it. 
' which breakiag high with foam, lined its base with a white 


not be introduced — Tt go’up and give him a shake of the 
hand at any rate.” Up he watked with outstretched hand, 
to salute the cynic. The aristocratic Republican (by-the-bye, 






Thon know’st the shrinking agony of fear, 
That mocks the smiles the lip assumes in vain; 







crust, and the thundering sound of the cracking of the mass. Aff-ction’s art would hide the stealing tear, how often your thorongh-going Republican is a fali-biooded 
and the breaking aud tambling down of hage pieces; togeth- With words of hope disown ite writhing pain; aristocrat in his private relations) immediately threw his 
er with its nearness and approach, which added a slight ele- Bat Trou behold’st the spirits deep despair, | hands behind bim. as if he could not “dal his palin” in 
ment of fear, ail combined to give it the character of true WE NN eS tne ee ee that way, and gazed searchifighy into the face of the aston- 





Alas! their homes are desolate! Some face 





ished bookseller. “Oh, of!” as if recollecting himself, 
you are Mr. . from Baltimore?”  “ Yes, sir,” was 
the reply. “A bovkseller?” “ Yes, sir,” again. “Ah! 





sree: ‘ : : Beloved have vanished from the social hearth, — 
“ The main body of the mass, was, I have said, of an in- Some form that charmed it with familiar grace, — 


digo color, its base froze with crusted foam ; and as it grew!! Some tones that gladdened it with music mirth: 
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bought some of you?” “Yes, sir, you did.” “Did 
I forget to pay you for them?” “No, sir, you did not.” 
“Good morning, sir,” said the orator, lifting his cap with 
offended dignity, and passing on. This anecdote does not 
show either Randolph’s goodness of head or heart, but it 
shows his character. 

The other anecdote is as follows : The Hon. Peter -——, 
who was a watchmaker, and who had represented B 
County for many years in Congress, once made a motion to 
amend a resolution offered by Randolph, on the subject of 
military claims. Mr. Randolph rose up after the amend- 
ment had been offered, and drawing his watch from his fob, 
asked the Honorable Peter what o’clock it was. He told 
him. “Sir,” replied the orator, “you can mend my watch, 
but not my motions. You understand fictics, sir, but not 





instant it was noislessly dropped out of the window, over|} Tue Puysicitan.—No individaal of any profession, has 


the boy, who was upon his knees immediately beneath. Here//better opportanities than the physician, for the deep and ac- 
was a novel sort of fishing and grappling going on! The/||curate study of the nature of man. He sees men under ail 
jboy had just hooked the paper, and-was cautiously drawing |/circumstances, and talks familiarly with them about their 
out the corners from under the door, when up went his heels, |/troubles. Men conceal nothing from their physician, if they 
and down his head upon the door step, as the big catfish||confide in him ; they unburden their whole souls to him, 
hook caught in his pantaloons, which were fortunately strong!/and entrust him with the knowledge of all those secret afflic. 
enough to hold him up without tearing. The little thief gave|/tions, which oppress their hearts and create disease. They 
out a sudden scream, for the surprise came like lightning,||confess to him all their weaknesses, which they would be 
and the knock of his head upon the step, had frightened him||ashamed to acknowledge to another person, who might be* 
half to death. Our friend lifted his strange fish just high|/inctined to despise them for the confession. They do not 
enough from the ground to prevent his hurting himself in|/fear, however, that by such acknowledgement, they shall 
jease he should tear loose, and tied him alive and kicking, }|forfeit the esteem of one who is as familiar with mental as 
while he quietly went to bed again. The young thief scream-||the physical infirmities of human natore. Those persons 
ed and kicked till he alarmed the neighborhood, when he/||are the most apt to feel the sentiment of contempt who are 
suddenly “tore his trousers” and ran off as if a legion of||the most ignorant of themselves and their fellow men. The 
devils was at his heels. He’s cured of hooking for the rest||patient’s confidence in his physician arises from the consid- 


of his born days, or we’re mistaken. — N. O. Picayune. eration that he is already acquainted with the weaknesses 
————— a of his patients. He sees the tragedy of human life behind 


WE Ee K La7 M A CAZ IN E. the scenes. He sees the ambitious man, (who aets before 
the eyes of the world that character for which he wishes to 
eH be renowned) prostrate in mind and strength, upon the bed 
BOSTON, SATURDAY, JUNE 5, 1841. |lo¢ sickness, confessing a thousand weaknesses which he 
is strives to conceal from his most intimate friends. The phy- 
Tat Genenat Post Orrice.— Dean Lerrens. — Itis stated||sician sees all his dignity laid aside, his courage vanquished, 
[that the number of dead letters returned to the General Post|/and the veil of dissimulation cast off, which concealed his 
Came from the 13.000 post offices in the United States||req) character from the eyes of an admiring world. Hence 
amounts to about 250,000 each quarter, or 1,000,000 a year-||:he physician is seldom an idolater of men ; for it is chiefly 
much certainly as solid shot from a thirty-two pounder. The|/ These are opened, and those containing nothing of value are|| when the great are reduced to a level with the little, and the 
destructive effects of these bombs are described with a fear- diteneel. ‘Those containing remittances or papers of value|/jittie often raised by sickness to real greatness, that he is 
fal minuteness of detail, which leaves the impression on the leit returned to-the place where they were mailed, and if not|| most intimate with them. 
mind that nothing is told which has not been done and wit-|/claimed, are again returned to Washington, and the money 
nessed. When thrown horizontally they will crush, strike to|/placed in a separate fund, so that it may be returned to the|| We find upon our table a prospectus of a new publication 
pieces and tear open the side of a vessel, with a terrible shock. lowner; if ever called for. to be entitled the Musical Cabinet, edited by George J. Webb 
“If they remain in the side,” says the account, “their explo-|| The loss of postage on these dead Jetters, reckoned at||and T. B. Hayward, and published by Bradbury & Soden. 
sion, acting like a mine, will open large breeches, the irreg-|/124 cents each, which is not too high, is $125,000 annually ;||It is to be issued monthly, in quarto form, each number to 
ular facturies of which extending below the water line, will||and any one acquainted with the subject, will not set the|/contain twelve pages of music and four pages of miscellany. 
make a passage through which the water will rush in, as|/amount lost on periodicals not taken from the post offices at||Terms, four dollars per annum. Of the need of such a work 
though a dyke were suddenly broken. If a bomb should //a less sam; making a loss to the department of 250,000/|we are not prepared to speak ; but from the promise in the 
enter a mast, it will overturn it, together with its yards, top, |/yearly, for letters and newspapers remaining dead in the dif-|| prospectus, and the well known ability of the editors, we 
and rigging. —Should the bombs pass entirely through the|!ferent offices. think a superior work may be expected. 
ship's side, then they will produce their effect between decks, |! These facts confirm us more and more in the opinion we 
in the midst of the combatants, the artillery and munitions ; ||have before expressed, that the postage on letters and peri- 
and they will scatter around showers of iron, aud insupport-| odicals ought to be reduced, and required to be paid in ad- 
able volumes of smoke and flame ; they will rip up the deck, |vance. Our whole Post Office system needs revision. A 
set every thing on fire, and cause dreadful ravages every | great many letters are mailed, and often of great weight, seicabenens of statesmen in regard to any subject of national 
merely for the purpose of hoaxing or vexing some obnoxious||controversy. How many acts of duplicity and meanness 
ee We recollect a few years ago a package was||and falsehood will they commit, on both sides, which would 
sent by mail to a merchant in Philadelphia, we believe con-|/disgrace a private citizen forever in the eyes of the world! 
taining a dead monkey. Countless multitudes of newspa-|| How scrupulous are the agents of each government for what 
upon bursting, gives forth such a noisome and even poison-|/pers are forwarded by publishers and others, for the advance-||is called national honor. How careful are they that not a 
ous smell as to render a ship uninhabitable. |ment of their circulation, or of some project in which they|/single iota of what the other claims shall be granted! What 
In the British and French navies, the Paixhan bomb has//are interested, a large proportion of which are never deliv-||their own nation ought to keep they will not relinquish, on 
been for some time in use. Its powerful efficacy was dis-|/ered, and consequently the postage is lost. account of justice, and what they ought not to keep, they 
played at St. Juan de Ulloa, Beyrout, and at St. Jean d’Acre. || A very heavy expense is occasioned to the Department by|/ will not relinquish, on account of national honor! And how 
The new ships in the British Navy include as a permanent /'the transmission of the immense sheets on which many news-||is the question at last to be settled? Very easily indeed. 
portion of their armament, a number of bomb cannon adapt-|'papers are now printed. At the time when the present rates/| The nation, which, on account of its situation, can most ef- 
ed to this new and destructive missile. A few of our nation-|/were fixed, there were few papers in the country larger than fectually assert its claims, shows a warlike spirit, at last, 
al ships, we believe, have been provided with the Paixhan|ia demy sheet of 20 by 24 inches. Most of them are now|/and threatens powder and shot, unless the said claims are 
bomb— but its use has not yet become so general in our||issued on sheets of not less than 24 by 32, and they range||allowed. The rival nation, being considerably intimidated, 
from that to 36 by 50, and some more than double the lat-|| immediately makes a great bluster on account of the threats, 
ter size, and weighing from four to six ounces. There is||and tells its antagonist that they have now made themselves 
no reason or justice in these vast sheets being transmitted||very ridiculous; that the mere trifle about which they 
at the same rates as those that occupy bat one-fourth the|/are for appealing to arms, is something that might have 
a little thin stick with @ pin in the end of it, forming a sort ||space in the mail bags, and the law should regulate the post-|/been amicably settled, were it not for these threats; but 
of grappling hook to extract newspapers from under doors. |}age according to the size of the sheet. they fear the chance of an amicable settlement is now com- 
The young thief it seems bad got up too early, wanting to}) We think a manifest advantage would be derived by all|/pletely ruined. Yet, afier all, the threats produce their in- 
get the paper before the carrier had left it, and probably run|/well conducted establishments, from a law requiring post-||tended effect. The fear of a war causes the threatened na- 
away, leaving his burglarious instrument behind, upon some|/age in advance on periodicals. It would put a stop at once||tion to propose terms by which the matter can be terminated. 
early riser approaching the spot. This is the manner in /|to all losses from delinquent subscribers, as no papers would||The nation denies, perhaps, that it ever thought of laying 
which our subscribers are filched daily, and this is the rea-||be mailed, until they were paid for in advance. claim to the property in dispute, and thus by eating up its 
son why we so often hear the complaint that our paper is not|| We say, then, let there be a revision of the present regu-|/own words, and a very little yielding on the other side, the 
served. We have perfect confidence in our carriers, and| lations, and a reduction of the postage. Let the charge on||controversy is at last amicably terminated. Such will be 
whenever the paper is not received, our patrons may rest/letters be — say 5 cents for 50 miles, 8 cents for 100 miles,||the history of the Eastern Boundary Question. The English 
assured it has been stolen. We are hatching such a scheme |;10 cents for 300 miles, and 15 cents for greater distances.||government, when they find that we are determined to assert 
to punish these young scoundrels, as we think will bring||Let newspapers of a small size circulate at the cheapest||our claims at the point of the sword, will surrender their pre- 
their proceedings to a pretty sudden halt, and we shall hear ||rate — say half a cent within 100 miles, or within the State||tended title to the land. 
no more of stealing newspapers. where they are published, and let those of a larger size pay 
This thing brings to our mind a laughable adventure that|/proportionable rates. These prices, with payment in ad- 
one of our subscribers told sometime since. He happened ||vance. will amply sustain the Department, and confer an 
to be up taking a snuff of morning air through the blinds, |/important benefit on the public at large. 
very early, when he detected one of these juvenile thieves —_—————_—_————- 
grappling very earnestly for a newspaper under the door.|| Merry’s Musevm, for June, has been received. 
A large cat-fish line and hook happening to be handy,in an/'filled with usefal and entertaining matter. 


































tactics !”” 
That, too, was a fine retort, when after he had been speak- 


ing, several members rose in succession and attacked him. 
“ Sir,” said he to the Speaker, “I am in the condition of old 


Lear — 





* The little dogs and all, 
Tray, Blanch, and Sweetheart, 
See —they bark at me.’”’ 











THE PAIXHAN BOMB. 

Tue invention of this terrible engine of destruction is like- 
ly to cause a complete revolution in the modes of naval war- 
fare. The Paizhan bomb, is thrown horizontally and with as 





Eastern Bounpary Question. —It is an interesting sub- 
jeot of observation to those who like to hunt out the evidence 
of that “ wisdom which governs nations,” to take note of the 


where.” 
Some of these bombs are of one hundred and fifty and two 


hundred pounds weight. In addition to their explosive ter- 
rors they are charged also with a certain composition, which 





navy as is desirable. 


HOOKING A HOOKER. 
Owe of our regular carriers brought to the office yesterday, 











Tae Nestorians; on tHe Lost Trises. By Dr. Grant. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. Boston: Tappan & Den- 
net. — This book will undoubtedly create much sensation in 
the Christian world. A deep interest has long been felt for 
It is||the discovery of the descendants of the ten tribes carried 
away by the Assyrian king; and there is much reason to 
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The National Theatre, in New York, at the corner of 
Chapel and Leonard streets, a large and expensive building, 
nearly new, was burnt down on Saturday morning, by the 
persevering efforts of incendiaries. “On Friday evening, it 
was set on fire in eight different places; but by timely dis- 
covery the flames were extinguished. The attempt in the 
morning was more successful. During the fire, a portion of 
the wall fell upon the roof of a building adjoining, crushing 
in the roof, and burying beneath the ruins a young woman, 
who lodged in the upper part of the building. A person was 
arrested on suspicion of having attempted to set fire to the 
building on Friday evening. 

The Ecclesiastical Council, on the Hollis street matter, 
met Tuesday morning, when Franklin Dexter, Esq., counsel 
for the proprietors, stated that indisposition, in consequence 
of severe professional labors recently, rendered him unable 
to proceed with the case. It was accordingly postponed to 
Monday the 6th of July next. 

Young Semmes, charged with the murder of Professor 
Davis in Virginia, it is said is sinking into a consumption, 
and doubts are felt whether he will ever be brought to trial. 
A motion had been made in Court to release him on bail, 
but it was refused, and referred to the decision of the Court 
which assembles next month. 

Mr. Hawkins has been lecturing on Temperance at Nor- 
wich, Conn., and other places in that State, with great effect. 
At Norwich, about 1200 persons have signed the new pledge, 
of whom 100 are reformed drunkards. 

Three robbers have been arrested in Baltimore. They 
prove to be Englishmen, and masters of the art, of picking 
locks. Some valuable papers, which they had stolen; were 
found buried in a grave-yard. 

It has been proved, bevond the possibility of a doubt, that 
not less than fifty-five millions sterling are annually expend~ 
ed in Great Britain for intoxicating liquor. 

A thousand barrels of Castor Oil are made, annually, in 
Randolph county, Illinois. 

Ninety different washing machines have been patented 
since'the year 1830. 

John Q. Adams is writing out for publication his argument 
for the liberated Africans. 

The wife of Josiah Whitman, in Pennsylvania, recently 
killed a bear with a hoe. 

The Hon. Roger B. Taney is proposed in a Philadelphia 
paper, as a candidate for the Presidency. 


FORTUNE’S CHANGES. 

Many years ago, a dashing young gentleman was riding 
in a splendid gig in the suburbs of Boston. He had but a 
few days before attained his majority, and come into the pos- 
session of an immense fortune. His reflections were of the 
most agreeable nature, when, raising his eyes, he saw sitting 
by the roadside a young man apparently about his own age, 
whose soiled and dusty apparel, and homely knapsack, pro- 
claimed him but a humble pedestrian. He appeared broken 
down with fatigue, and unable to proceed further. Moved by 
a feeling of compassion, the gentleman “reined up,” and 
offered the traveller a seat beside him, on his way to the city. 
The offer was gratefully accepted. As they rode on, the 
young traveller, at the request of his companion, told his 
short story. It was a simple one, — a country boy, one of a 
large family, without friends, about entering the wide world 
to seek ‘his fortune. They arrived in the city and parted — 
one to splendid lodgings, the other to some lowly inn. 

Twenty-five years have passed away, and lo! what a 
change! The poor country lad has become a merchant; 
honors have been conferred on him; he is surrounded by 
friends, made by an honest and upright course through life. 
His voice has been heard in the great councils of the nation, 
and his influence is felt in all classes of society. He is call- 
ed a good citizen —a noble-hearted man — and the deserv- 
ing poor never speak his name, without a glistening eye and 
faltering tongue. 

And his accidental companion —how has he succeeded ? 
He is no longer the gay young man. His brow is wrinkled, 
his step heavy, his hand palsied. His wealth has vanished 
like a shadow. The dashing rider is dependant for his bread 
on the charity of the weary traveller by the roadside. 














































believe that the problem has at length been solved. . Dr. 
Grant adduces abundant evidence to prove that they have 
remained for centuries in the mountainous region to which, 
with their flocks, they were removed, and that they now re- 
tain the distinct characteristics of their race. They call 
themselves Beni Israel (sons of Israel,) or Nazareans, and 
their descent from the ten tribes is acknowledged by the 
Jews in their vicinity, and by all the surrounding nations. 
Their existence was known in the days of the apostles, and 
they are distinctly spoken of by Josephus, and referred to by 
the Apostles Paul and James, the latter of whom addresses 
his epistle to the twelve tribes who were scattered abroad. 

The narrative of Dr. Grant, giving an account of his visit 
to this singular people, though brief, is highly interesting, 
and his argument close and conclusive. 


























































Important Historica, Worx. — We learn from the Daily 
Advertiser, that Messrs. Little & Brown, of this city, have in 
press, and will publish in a few days, a new work on Amer- 
ican History, entitled “ The Chronicles of the Pilgrim Fath- 
ers of the Colony of Plymouth, from 1602 to 1625; now first 
collected from original records and contemporaneous printed 
documents, and illustrated with notes ; by the Rev. ALexan- 
per Younc.” The value and interest of this work will be 
greatly enhanced by the fact that it will contain an authen- 
tic narrative of the origin and settlement of the Colony, 
written at the time, by the first planters themselves. Mr. 
Young has fortunately recovered the most important part 
of Gov. Bradford’s lost history of the Plymouth People, and 
has other documents written by Bradford and Winslow, some 
of which have never been printed, and others are wholly un- 
known in this country. 

This work will be a prior document to Morton’s New Eng- 
land’s Memorial, and will constitute the beginning and foun- 
dation of our history. It will contain a detailed narrative of 
the rise of the Pilgrims in England in 1602, their persecu- 
tions there, their difficult and perilous escape into Holland 
in 1608, their residence in that country during twelve years, 
the causes which led to their emigration to America, and a 
minute journal of events for three years after their landing at 
Cape Cod and settlement at Plymouth. 

The work will make an octavo volume of 520 pages. It 
will be embellished by an engraving in steel, of Governdt 
Edward Winslow, from an original portrait painted in 1651, 
by maps of Plymouth harbor and Cape Cod, and by other 
illustrations. 





One would hardly think that the Chinese send to the Uni- 
ted States for a material to pack their teas in, yei such is 
the fact. Last year over 5000 pigs of lead were.sent from 
Missouri and Illinois to China, to line the chests in which 
their tea is packed. 


usiwess Directorn. 


ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
Isaac F. Sueragp, Teacher, —at Jenkius’ New Building, corner of 
Tremont and Bromfield streets. 








DANIEL MANN, M. D., 
Surgeon Dentist, and manufacturer of Mineral Teeth , 16 Summer Street, 
Boston. His mineralteeth are of the highest perfection, beauty, and 
strength His mode of filling teeth is a perfect preservation. Those 
whose teeth are decaying, should lose no time in havingthem saved, 
All operations warranted. 








Pownatan ; a Metrical Romance in Seven Cantos. By 
Seba Smith. New York: Harper & Brothers. — The sub- 
ject of the poem is one of thrilling power, and cannot fail to 
interest every true son of the Pilgrims, f 

With the wrongs of the Indian — the character of a true 
patriot, and a worthy chief before him, the author could not 
but have had sufficient incidents for an interesting romance ; 
and the fine touches of a poet’s pen have afforded additional 
interest to the eventful history of a celebrated Indian chief. 


THE MUSICAL MAGAZINE, 
tdited by H. Theodor Hach, is published every other Saturday. in a 
neat octavo pamphiet of sixteen pages, at Geo. P. Reed’s Music Store, 
No. 17 Tremont Row, at $2 per year, in advance. 


GEO. R. FRENCH, 
(Successor to D. Russell,) No. 12 School Street. Visiting cards en- 
graved and printed, in the neatest manner. 


C. D. STRONG, 
Bookbinderand Publisher, No. 17 School street, Boston, Particular at- 
tention paid to binding Music, Newspapers, and all kinds of second 
hand books, for private and public libraries. Very neat, and cheap. 


WILLIAM PRATT, 
No. 14 Hanover Street, importer and dealer in Gotd and Silver Watcher, 
Jewelry,&c. The most complicated Watches and Music Boxes repaired, 


WRIGHT & MALLORY, 
Designers and Engravers on Woud, 96 Washington, Boston. 


THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 
AN ELEGANT QUARTO JOURNAI OF 
Literature, the Arts and Sciences, 
EMBELLISHED WITH MUSIC. 

Thisinteresting and popular periodical is issued in a style of elegance 
fitted to adorn the parlor or to grace the Piano, and is filled with a 
variety_of original and selected matter calculated to instruct, improve 
and entertain the minds of its readers. Its morals are intended to be 
of the purest, and its literature of the most elevated character. Some 
of the most eminest American writers are contributors to its columns. 

The selections of Music are made with great care, and would cost, at 
the musie stores, more than double the subscription price of the paper. 

Terms. — $2.50 per annum, in advance; five copies, $10 90. 

Postmasters are authorized to remit subscriptions, according to a late 
decision of the Postmaster Geyrral; but in case they decline doing se, 
they may be remitted at the risk and expense of the Publisher, 

Cc. P. JOHNSON, 
No. 37 Cornhill. 


Latest rrom Evrore.—The steam packet Acadia, Capt. 
Miller, arrived at this port on Wednesday morning last, in 
thirteen and a half days from Liverpool. She brought out 
sixty-five passengers. The news by this arrival is not of 
great importance. 

There was no farther news in England of the steam-ship 
President. 

The China trouble still remained unsettled. The trade 
had not been re-opened 2d Feb., as agreed upon. Some 
think there will be further difficulties. 

Havre, May 10.— Loss of the Ship Wm. Brown, from 
Liverpool to Philadelphia. —The Louis Phillippe New York 
Packet has this moment arrived, bringing the mate and 8 of 
the crew of the Wm. Brown, which was sunk by an iceberg, 
latter part of April. A tale of horror.— When the vessel 
struck, 38 passengers, the mate and 8 of the crew, took to 
the long boat; all the rest sunk. Some days afterward, the 
mate and crew, to lighten the vessel, as they say, threw 
overboard 17 of the passengers, attended with the most hor- 
rid scenes. Two brothers and a sister were present; the 
brothers being thrown overboard, the sister. jumped in after 
them. One fine boy prayed for a moment to say his prayers, 
but was hurled into the sea. Some clung to the sides of the 
vessel, praying for mercy, but their hands were cut off, and 
they pushed into the deep. Fifteen ladies remained in the 
boat. One hour after the massacre, the Crescent fell in with 
the boat, and saved the survivors of the horrid deed. The 
passengers remained on board. The erew were taken for 
examination before the American Consul. 

The meeting of the scientific men of Italy is to be held 
this year at Florence, and next year at Padua. There is 
still some speculation in Italy on the point whether the Pope 
and the King of Naples will continue the prohibition whic 
they enforced last year, when none of the Roman or Neapo- 
litan professors were allowed to be present at the meeting. 








Tue Sreamsnip Presivent.—A slip was received in this 
city on Thursday, from the office of the Eastport Sentinel, 
dated May 31, 1841, which contains the following, with re- 
gard to the steamship President, and if true, it settles her 
fate : — 

‘Captain Heney, who left St. John, (N. B.) on Saturday 
evening, reports, that the collector of St. Jobn received in- 
formation on Satarday, that Captain Roberts and sixteen 
men, of the Steamer President, had arrived at the eastward, 
but at what place Captain Heney did not ascertain. 

“Que account stated Newfoundland, and another Prince 
Edward’s Island. It is stated that the steamer struck an 
iceberg, and immediately went down, carrying down every 
one on board but the watch on deck. It is further stated 
that Captain Roberts and the persons saved were among the 
ice three or four days, and were picked up by a vessel and 
carried in. 

‘*Captain Heney says the news is implicitly believed in 
St. John. Knowing the extreme anxiety of the public, re- 
garding this ill-fated vesse:, we deem it proper to impart the 
above report by the earliest opportamty .” 





A CHEAP BOOK. t 

Tue publishers of the Magazine, having on hand a supply 
of the second volume of the work, offer to furnish it, in 
handsome binding, at the low price of $2.75; or they will 
furnish the second volume bound, and forward the present 
volume to subscribers, for $5.00. j ' 

The music it contains ( fifty-four of the most popular pi 
cannot be purchased at the music stores for less than ; 
times the price of the work. 





We have received the fifth number of the second volume 
of the Dartmouth, conducted by the undergraduates of Dart 
mouth College. Some of the articles are of a character 
which would do honor to our older literary periodicals. 
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ALLEGRO CON ESPRESSICiNE. 











She leans be-side her mir-ror,In her old ac -cus-tom‘d place; Yet some-thing un-fa-mil-iar Is on her love-ly face: She wears a wreath, a 
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yet she nev-er wore; 





It — a pale-ness to her cheek, Un-knownto it 


SECOND VERSE. 


Once, only once, that wreath is worn, 
Once oane mow. she Rhee J 2 
e white wrea' o ce Rowers 
Tiwilhin her shining gee 
It wears u = ~ Tt soft wan bloom 
The s ng 
The optctenel : presence 3 around, 
Of human hopes and fears. 


THIRD VERSE. 


xh a a soft and — eyes 
r mirror dwe 

For i ra that long and tender look, 
She taketh her farewell 

Of all her youth’s unconsciousness, 
Of all her lighter cares, 

And for a deeper, sadder life, 
A woman’s lot prepares. 








A Sensiste Wire.— One of our subscribers diecontinned| 


his paper a fortnight since, in order, as he said to curtail his 
expenses. This week he sends the price of dnother year’s 
subscription, because his wife “will have the Magazine.” — 
He has concluded to economize in something else. N. B. 








Tue heart of a man is said to weigh about nine ounces, 


that of a woman eight. As age increases, man’s heart grows 
heavier — woman’s lighter after she is thirty. 


A youne lady once hinted to a gentleman that her thimble 


We have room on our account books for the names of sev-||was nearly worn out, and asked what reward she should re- 


eral more “sensible wives.” 


Tue captain of a vessel lately arrived at New York is said} 
to have ordered an Irishman, a green hand, to throw over the 
buoy. The captain then went below, but coming on deck 
soon after, asked the other if he had thrown over the buoy: 
he replied, “I could not catch the Joy, so I throwed over the 
ould cook!” It was well that he was a good swimmer, for 
he was almost drowned when dragged on board. 

Beans. — A ycung coxcomb who sometimes tried to be 
witty, called ata Mr. Beans’, to have a little chat with his 
daughters. In the course of their talk the young sprig said 
he should like nothing better for dinner than deans, when 
Miss Beans began boxing his ears, accompanied with, “ You 
want beans, do you?” “Yes,” said he, “but I don’t want 
them by the doz.” 


Crry Hasrrs.— A gentleman from Boston, on a visit to his 
friend in the country, speaking of the times, observed that 
his wife had lately expended fifty dollars for a habit. His! 
friend replied, “ Here in the country we don’t allow oar 
wives to get into such habits.” 


An Exemy.— There is no enemy like an offended con-! 


science. It harasses the soul, weakens the moral energies, 
destroys the peace of mind, brings into captivity to sin and 
death. The only way to avoid such an enemy is to obey 
God, and have a conscience void of offence towards man. 


Erruer Way. — “ Will you have me?” said a young man 
toa modest little girl. ‘No, John,” said she, “ bat you may 
have me if you will.” 


ceive for her industry. He made answer on the following 
day, by sending her a new one, with the following lines : 

I send a thimble, for fingers nimble, 

Which I hope will fit, when you try it: 

It will last you long, if it’s half as strong 

As the hint you gave me to buy it. 





A Mr. Sutmons, who had been appointed Commissary of 
the second municipality of New Orleans, declined the appoint- 
ment, for the reason that the person whom he was appointed 


to supersede had a family, and depended solely on the emol-| 


uments of the office for their support. His. declination was 
accepted, and the former incumbent reappointed. This is a 
rare instance of magnanimity, in an office holder. 


Ir was well answered by Archbishop Tillotson, when King 
William III. complained of the shortness of his sermon, — 
“ Sire,” said the archbishop, “could I have bestowed more 
time upon it, it would not have been so long.” 


A votume of poems, written by a slave in the island of 
Cuba, translated from the Spanish by Dr. Madden, has been 
published in London. It must be a rare curiosity, and can- 
not fail of being read with interest. 


Rica relations are generally distant acquaintances ; like 
the great bear in the museum, to be looked at and admired, 
but not approached. 


ee 


Tue agent of Brandreth’s pills in St. Louis, has taken his 
position next door to a coffin-maker’s. 


By proper management we prolong our time: we live 
more in a few years than others do in many. 








MAMMOTH NEWSPAPERS. 

Tue rage for publishing mammoth sheets is thus humor- 
ously hit off by the Albany Microscope : 

Proposals! We purpose, in a few days to issue a news- 
paper from this office, of sufficient dimensions to serve for 
an awning for the whole United States! It will contain 
17,000,000 columns of reading matter, with “picters to 
match!” being a column and a picture for every man, 
woman, and child, in this great republic! It will contain 
nearly every work in the English language, besides German 
works for the Dutch of Philadelphia and the West! French 
works for the Monsieurs, Madames, and Mademoiselles of 
New Orleans and other places! Tales and sketches in their 
languages, alive and dead, to suit all tastes and capacities ; 
besides literary notices, advertisements of Pease’s candy, 
editorials, recommendations of Brandreth’s pills, foreign 
news, notices to correspondents, pufis of all sorts, original 
poetry written 3,000 years ago, “ weekly gossip,” lists of 
new subscribers to take our paper at some future time, our 
success, mutton market, murders, marriages, duels, births, 
etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. 

The vast sheet will be issued sometime in the present 
month. We have agents in all parts of the States, from 
Maine to Georgia, engaged in driving down stakes to hang 
it on ! —it will be visible in every part of the Union ; and 
those who will pay us the sum of sixpence will be able to 
read it with great ease! 

N. B. It will be invisible to those who don’t pay. It 
will be called “ Tue Earta's Sneet, anp Sun Ecuirser.” 


Tue difference between love and law is this: in love, the 
attachment precedes the declaration ; in law, the declaration 
comes before the attachment. 
a er 
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